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THE TOUCH OF LIFE 



GEORGE H. GILBERT, PH.D., D.D. 

Dorset, Vermont 



In the beginning God purposed to 
make man, the end and the crown of all 
that he should make on earth. This 
purpose was before the ages, and its 
fulfilment, first in one man and then in 
a race of men, gleamed afar off, even 
beyond ages of ages. It molded sun 
and moon, the earth and all its changes: 
it breathed through all things below and 
above, making them one, to labor for 
man and manhood's final reign. 

Little by little, this purpose unfolding 
from glory to glory through myriad 
forms of life, man arose, and little by 
little there dawned within him the full 
soul of a man, to take hold on God and 
learn his way. Then began a divine 
struggle to gain this way, which is high 
and wonderful; but after countless 
years the best of men in various lands 
greeted it only from afar and longed for 
it with a great longing. Some beheld 
in visions a Deliverer, a Prince of men, 
equipped with unearthly might, pure 
and wise beyond what they had ever 
known . Would the high God meet them 
thus, and turn their visions into life? 
They had come far, but farther seemed 
the goal. No law, no priest, no vision 
satisfied. And so the world waited, 
stumbled on, aspired; but the purpose 
of God did not slumber. 

Higher far than what the great men 
of Israel had ever dreamed might be, 
higher still than the desires of the 
nations beyond, was that which, begin- 
ning in the home of Joseph and Mary 



in Nazareth, gave undying glory to the 
fields of Galilee and made a little 
mound near Zion a mount of pure 
vision for all the world. 

Not in mystery, as with clouds from 
heaven, did Jesus come, but in the 
beaten path of all the generations, to a 
plain house in an obscure village and 
to the simple toilsome life of a carpenter. 
The world did not note his coming. It 
was just the addition of one more to 
the mass of common folk in Galilee, 
one more subject of Herod called The 
Great, on the border of the wide domain 
of Augustus, Emperor of Rome. His 
mother welcomed him, and his father, 
as one who by and by would help them 
bear their burdens; and the neighbors, 
as neighbors will, admired the little 
one, and wished the parents joy. 

Thus, quietly and unobserved as the 
opening of a flower in a forest, the life 
of Jesus opened. This was God's way. 

The seasons came and went. Herod 
died. A son of his ruled Galilee. And 
Jesus grew to manhood there in Naza- 
reth. He was in the world and for 
the world, but as yet the world knew 
him not. Nor will it ever know him as 
a boy and citizen of his town. What 
friends he had, how passed his hours of 
leisure, what were his favorite walks, 
how stood he with the village folk and 
with the rabbis, what incidents befell 
him, good or ill, how his employers 
looked upon his work, what various 
jobs he had, what things he loved to 
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have about him in his room, and how 
the news from the great world impressed 
him. The record of one day out of 
that youth or early manhood, a record 
intimate and full, through which as 
through a stainless window we might 
look deeply into the heart of Jesus, 
would be precious to us beyond all 
price, but we cannot have it. We stand 
for a little by the stream of his life 
where it flows in the light of day; we 
see its sweep and purity; we look into 
its clear depths wherein the highest 
heaven of truth is imaged, and as men 
we have our thoughts about its early 
hidden course and our sure convictions 
of its unseen destination. This also is 
God's way. 

A voice from the desert calling men 
to make ready for the New Age of 
which the ancient bards had sung and 
prophets prophesied drew Jesus to the 
Jordan, and there, when he had dedi- 
cated himself to the New Age, he came 
to know within his soul that he was 
chosen to bring it unto men. Over- 
whelmed by the conviction, he retired 
into solitude to think how he should 
undertake this high and solemn work. 
When he came forth again, he knew 
what he would do and how. He sought 
no earthly counsel. He felt that he 
carried the New Age in his own heart. 
His thought of it was not that of the 
desert preacher, whose call had roused 
the nation, though he held him to be 
a great prophet, nor that of any one of 
the far-seeing teachers of Israel. It was 
larger, deeper, higher, more winning, 
and it flowed forth from his full appre- 
hension of God as a stream from its 
fountain. He was of his time, and 
rooted firmly in the great past of his 



people's sacred quest for God; but he 
saw where they had halted, where their 
vision had failed, and he beheld clearly, 
as the secret of victorious life, the 
gracious character of God. To all, o'er 
all, through endless ages, the Father! 
He enfolds each human spirit with his 
goodness, waits unwearied its awakening, 
runs to meet its pure longings, shares 
with it his thoughts and strivings, his 
joy in service, and at last his peace. 
Jesus felt it, knew it, and revealed it — 
this boundless gospel of what God is. 

Forth from the desert, moving simply 
among men, glad in their gladness, 
pierced by their sorrows, yearning to 
help them, Jesus formed a few friend- 
ships, deathless, transfiguring, each one 
a union through him with the Father. 
This was his way. 

A little tract of earth was all that 
saw the Master and a brief year was all 
the time his foes would suffer him to 
live. He came to Galilee, his native 
region, to plain folk like himself, whose 
ways and speech and thought he knew, 
a folk more free and open to the truth 
than those nearer to the Temple, in 
Judea and Jerusalem; and there he 
taught and wrought until, his first fame 
waning and his enemies more keen, he 
went apart, northward, beyond the 
bounds of Galilee, with his little group 
of devoted friends, and later, not long 
before the ending of his young life, went 
up with the same band to meet the 
great of Israel. 

Thus it was among the lowly and 
neglected that Jesus sought a welcome 
for his word, sought and found it here 
and there. Not easy was this finding 
even for the Master. Men sought in 
him what they found not, and found in 
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him at length what they sought not. 
For they sought what they and their 
fathers had hoped to see, a greater 
David, one anointed to rule over men 
and make Israel the head of the nations; 
they found a wondrous Friend, anointed, 
indeed, but to the high office of a guide 
to God. It was hard to give up their 
old hope, it was equally hard to find a 
greater and a better hope in Jesus. 
From Nazareth, a carpenter, one like 
themselves in face and form, whom toil 
wearied, who knew hunger and thirst, 
who sought their trust and love, and 
who spoke, darkly at first, of being put 
to death as one of them might be — 
could this one bring the New Age, the 
holy Kingdom of their God! They 
feared and doubted, even those who felt 
his power most deeply, while the many, 
though dazed by cures which he wrought 
at first, soon went their ways, unmoved 
in spirit by the words he spoke. 

The rdle of mystery and magic was 
alien to his mind, nor did he heal 
diseases after he had seen that this 
service of compassion only darkened his 
great purpose in the minds of men, 
being fuel to their craving for a life of 
painless ease. Not by such a way had 
he found the highest good, nor could 
those about him. So he set himself 
against this mighty current of his 
people's longing, and few were they 
who felt his subtle power grow upon 
them day by day. Not easy was the 
task for him, impossible for any other. 
The few on whom his spirit threw a 
charm that slowly loosed them from 
the past and slowly bound them over 
to realize the New Age which shone in 
him wavered, at times, bewildered by 
the blending of earth and heaven in 



their Friend. They could not grasp 
him, they could not leave him, they 
followed into darkening days. 

The New Age had thus begun, un- 
noticed by the world, uncomprehended 
even by those in whom its light was 
dawning. It had begun in a friendship 
between Jesus and a little band of 
peasants. This friendship drew them 
gently on to feel a deeper truth than 
they had ever felt, drew them slowly 
on to see and know in part, with dim and 
broken vision, what he had come to 
know even as he knew his own heart. 

They followed into darkening days. 
One thing alone the Master yet could 
do to make them his forever, one thing 
to seal for them and for the world his 
friendship and his message. He could 
die. And to this conclusion sacred 
voices called him. It was the true 
sequel of his toils and prayers for the 
New Age. The purpose which had 
prompted those now prompted this. 
And in the ancient writings, dear to 
him, he had heard the note of life through 
death, even for him who should make 
a new earth. He had heard it long 
ago, and had made it part of what he 
did and what he taught. To write this 
truth in letters inerasable forever, it 
was now for him to lose his life. 

So Jesus with his few disciples came 
at the spring feast of gladness into the 
stronghold of his foes. He entered their 
city boldly, and as claiming a joyous 
welcome. His friends rent the air with 
shoutings and hosannas. At once he 
challenged death by sweeping from the 
Temple those who bought and sold. It 
was his Father's house and it had been 
profaned. The guardians of religion 
pressed him hard with questions, seek- 
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ing to entangle and destroy him, but 
his replies confounded them and won 
him prestige with the crowd. He warned 
the leaders of swift judgment, charged 
home to Scribe and Pharisee their 
pride, hypocrisy, and avarice, and when 
after a few tense days he left the Temple 
not to come again, he spoke its doom. 
One stone should not be left upon another. 
It was his Father's house no more. 

Thus Jesus in the Temple was not the 
Jesus of the Galilean lakeside, not the 
man who sat in Peter's house in Caper- 
naum and talked of God and the New 
Age, not he whose lips then overflowed 
with blessing. To those who made the 
faith of Israel a way of gain, who spurned 
the light, calling it devil's darkness, his 
words were fire of judgment, burning to 
the quick. A deathless hatred was the 
answer, and the bursting of the storm 
was near. He saw it, knew its issue, yet 
calmly shepherded his little flock. 

Once the clouds broke and the sun 
shone wondrously. At a supper in his 
honor a woman lavished costly oint- 
ment on his head. Some whispered of 
extravagance and waste. To him her 
act declared that trust which he had 
ever sought. It was an echo of his own 
costly service, and harbinger of golden 
deeds for him in days to come. It was 
music to his spirit in the shadow of the 
cross. 

Again, within that shadow, darker 
now, he kept his people's ancient feast 
in memory of their rescue out of Egypt. 
The hour thrilled his spirit. Old land- 
marks were vanishing in the dawn 
before his inner eye. The cup of wine, 
the bread unleavened, each a part of 
the festival of gladness, took on a new 
and vaster meaning. Figures they 



seemed to him of that friendship, never 
so precious to him as in this hour, which 
bound him and his little band together. 
The secret of his friendship, its exhaust- 
less power, was in that touch of life 
which they had felt in him and he in 
God. Figures, then, of that friendship 
and its central place in the New Age, 
let them be to his disciples. And so with 
thanks he gave them bread and wine, 
as though he said in words, I am yours 
to the utmost : keep our friendship green. 

Then they sang and went out to sleep 
beneath the open sky. 

In that night the storm of hate burst 
upon the unresisting Master. Seized 
and bound, condemned from his own 
lips by the Jewish Court because he 
confessed to be the Christ, sent to death 
by Pilate, and by Roman soldiers 
crucified in mid-forenoon, he expired 
before the sun went down, and a friendly 
stranger took the body and laid it in his 
rock-cut tomb. 

The fire was quenched, and the world's 
night seemed thicker than before. The 
Spirit in whom the New Age was 
present had vanished, leaving no written 
word, nor outward forces organized to 
press his cause. Nothing remained ex- 
cept — the Touch of Life! But in that 
touch was all. It held the secret of the 
finest manhood. It was a pledge of end- 
lessly recurring harvests of pure lives. It 
comprehended all the earth and all the 
generations. It was, in germ, the New 
and Final Age. It was the mind and 
spirit of the Master, a life born of his 
life, born of God. This could not, 
cannot, be destroyed. 

This life soon showed itself in those 
few men who followed Jesus to the 
end. They breathed it into others. 
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These and those who followed bore it 
out across the borders, kindling as they 
went, bore it over seas and continents, 
over desert centuries, past the crumbling 
of empires, on and on to ever-widening 
circles, making ever fairer day. 

Its modes have changed, are changing 
now, and will to distant ages. It 
speaks a different tongue today from 
that it spoke in Palestine. 

It knows itself more deeply, sees more 
plainly its relation to this world, is more 
alert to catch the meaning of the cease- 



less wide unfolding of God's purpose 
than when it whispered hope within 
the catacombs, sustained the martyrs 
at the stake, or wrought a golden 
ceremonial and carved vast temples of 
enduring stone. 

It kindles with the morning, yet keeps 
an even pulse when every star is hid. 
It looks upon the future as more and 
more its garden, rich to God in all the 
fruits of disenthralled and soaring man- 
hood, where the spirit of the Master will 
make every life a song. 



THE PLACE OF WOMAN IN THE CHURCH 



REV. ROBERT LEONARD TUCKER, PH.D. 
Summerfield Methodist Episcopal Church, New Haven, Connecticut 



Woman either as a liability or an 
asset has not always been taken seriously 
in the church. By understanding the 
treatment she has received in the past 
this paper hopes to indicate her position 
in the present and point out fields 
wherein the church may more largely 
use woman to its own advantage. 

The Early Church 

Though many women stand out con- 
spicuously in the narrative about Jesus, 
and one finds good women among 
whom are Mary, Martha, and Jesus' 
own mother together with bad women 
like her with whom Jesus conversed at 
the well and the other unnamed woman 
said to have been taken in adultery, 
yet, in the beginnings of the church, 
woman was generally ignored. Fem- 
inine characters which loom before us 
are striking, but do not predominate in 



numbers or play influential roles in the 
activities of the early church. After the 
death of Jesus, relatively fewer appear 
on life's stage. Paul occasionally com- 
pliments them for their loyalty, but more 
often tersely alludes to them as "the 
weaker vessel" and advises men not to 
marry them except under pressure, in- 
asmuch as woman is the undoing of 
man. Modest reserve, little or no 
speaking, careful dressing even to the 
head — no prominence in the councils of 
the church — this was Paul's estimate of 
woman's place. She was not essential 
to the present or future welfare of the 
church. 

Under Pauline influence which so 
largely controlled the thinking of the 
early church, small wonder woman 
possessed little advantage at a season 
when the faith battled desperately to 
make place for itself in the Roman 



